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; AT wo. 116 NORTH FOURTH STREET, UP STAIRS. ae muttering to the north-west. was heavily set with white-oak timber of good 3 
ve day was warm, the thermometer indi-|growth, but the moment it was struck by the ey 
; eon cating a temperature of about 90 deg. Fahren-| whirlwind, the sturdy oaks, which had been a 
° an : heit, though no heated term (as itis sometimes|standing for probably a century, were in- ia 
y The great Tornado in Chester Co., Penna. -alled) had been experienced ; the weather for|stantly thrown to the ground, many of them oe 
(Concluded from page 90.) several days previous having been rather cool |raising tons of earth and stones upon their % 
2 After describing the destraction of several and moist fur the season. A strong wind was|roots, while others, not willing to leave the 
f buildings in other parts of the village of Ercil-| blowing from the south-west, producing (as I|soil that had nourished them so long, were 
‘ doun, he thus proceeds: “On leaving the|have been accustomed to term it) an active|broken off at different heights and scattered 
village the tempest of wind made a complete|condition of the atmosphere, when storms|around in confusion, or carried up in the wind- 
8 wreck of all the buildings on the property of|quickly gather, move rapidly, and are apt to|ing funnel to be dashed to the earth far from 
Jacob Carter, a colored man residing thereon. | be severe, though not of long duration. where they grew. It is needless to attempt 
z He was absent from home at the time of the| I walked out into one of the fields and oc-|a description of the power exerted by the 
w storm, and on returning found that his new/cupied an elevated position that afforded a/storm at this point, as many visitors who 
le house, erected of gravel and cement, was no- good opportunity of witnessing what was,|have been there declare that no description 
where to be seen. He loses by the storm|unexpectedly, soon to take place. I had been|they had of it previously, conveyed any clear 
a about seven hundred dollars. We now leave|there from a half to three-quarters of an hour,|idea of the reality, and the mind is utterly 
. the village of Ercildoun, the damage to which| when the gust, which had been gathering to| powerless to conceive how an¥ force can be 
I have enumerated with considerable care.|the north-west presented a threatening ap-|generated to move an element so light and 
e- We are also reaching a point at which the|pearance, a heavy rain apparently passing|soft as the atmosphere we breathe, with such 
h storm-cloud arose to a higher elevation, and|round to the northward. Suddenly, a dark|tremendous velocity as that required to pro- 
is passed above the farms and buildings, extend-|cloud made its appearance to the south west,|duce the effect seen here, and many other 
» ing from Susan Pierce’s property to a point|forming rapidly from the atmosphere, and|places along its line of travel. As it passed 
ly near Broad Run, one mile west of Marshballton. moving with the lower current of air, to the|from this valley over the hill, in the direction 
S. Pierce was also a loser by the tornado. |northward. As soon as it reached the vicinity|of Ercildoun, at a distance of about three- 
The east gable end of her barn, and also part|of the gust, the usual play of electricity com-|eighths of a mile from where I stood, I could 
of one side, though built of stone, fell to the|menced, which is frequently observed when|distinctly see the branches of trees flying 
e- ground when the cloud struck it. Her loss, |clouds of unequal temperature meet. My at-|rapidly as they were thrown off by the cen- 
he including fences and growing crops, amounts|tention was soon directed to a constant roar-|trifugal force of the whirl, the centre being 
to about two hundred dollars. ing or boiling noise that suddenly commenced |so densely filled with dust, leaves, &., and the 
We now find that the storm-cloud passes/at a point in the heavens to the north-west of| motion so rapid, that in it nothing could be 
™ to a higher elevation, or disappears, and for|me, and near the western extremity of the|recognized. It now moved across a cornfield 
” eight miles no buildings are touched. It de-|two clouds, a noise not quite resembling thun-|but lately cultivated, belonging to Joseph 
th scended in a modified form near Broad Run, /|der, which, however, I supposed it to be, and| Brinton, and here the most terrible-looking 
at and overturned and destroyed the barn of|said to myself, ‘can it be that the main body|sight yet beheld presented itself, for the as- 
Richard Bailey, and leveled his fruit trees,|of the storm is in that direction when it looks|tonishing quantities of dust rolling upward, 
= inflicting a damage of about twelve hundred /so much darker and more threatening farther| together with the dreadful roaring, and the 
th dollars. Only one more property was en-|to the north ?’ for the clouds in the immediate|sun almost shining, presented the appearance 
ch countered. The buildings of Jos. Marshall to|vicinity of the noise were of a light appear-|of a great moving fire, and such many sup- 
the north of the Strasburg road, were struck./ance. The constant roaring, however, con-|posed it to be. Our nearest neighbors left 
mn, His barn was destroyed and a portion of his|tinued for probably five to eight minutes, |their house terror-stricken, and came towards 
= house was demolished. He sustained a loss|when I first observed in the direction whence] urs, believing the world was on fire and the 
S of near eighteen hundred dollars. it proceeded, a dark cloud of smoky appear. | Judgment Day had surely come, a belief main- 
a8 The end of the track of desolation is now|ance rising from the earth and whirling in a|tained by others as well as by them, while 
nd reached. The storm is at an end. Thecloud|terrible manner, with streams of lightning|the horses ran as far as they could get from 
ful has disappeared, and the story is nearly|darting in quick succession from different di-|the frightful object. 
— finished. The loss of property sustained by|rections into it, and a whitish, funnel-shaped| It could now be distinctly seen that Ercil- 
7 the persons living along the route of the storm. |cloud suspended over it. I was considerably |doun lay directly in its pathway, and I was 
ey cloud amounts to over thirty-five thousand |startled, remarked that a cyclone was coming, |almost horrified to think of such a destructive 
ok- dollars. halted a moment to ascertain the direction in | power moving through a village, for it seemed 
ng, Edwin Walton, of Highland township, who| which it was travelling, which appeared to|to a beholder as though no structure erected 
aa ‘had a good lateral view of the movement and|be towards me, and started in haste to the|by human hands could, for a moment, stand 
™ appearance of the tornado, gives the follow-|house. I soon found that it would pass a little| before it, and it seems marvellous, considering 
ing account of it :” to the north, and would not strike us, though |the destraction done at this place, that not a 
ana ‘As thecyclone or tornado isa phenomenon |the air was thick with objects nearly over-|single human life was lost, and only one in 
e* of such rare occurrence in this part of the| head, many of which, to an observer at a con- its whole line of about twenty miles travel. 
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country, and having an excellent opportunity 
of witnessing the one which commenced in the 
eastern border of Lancaster county, and passed 


on the road leading to Coatesville. This spot 












































siderable distance, closely resembled buzzards|The new dwelling house being erected by 
sailing round. I immediately took my stand| Richard Darlington, was about the first in 
on the upper porch at the east end of the|the vicinity to share the fate of destruction, 









and the moment it was struck the timbers 
could be seen flying high in the air and scat- 
tering in all directions. The next instant the 
school building was obscured from view, but 
in @ moment reappeared again, showing it to 
be on the ontside of the centre, and not in the 
full force of the storm. 

After passing through the town and com- 
pletely destroying many of the buildings, the 
cone or fannel, which had accompanied the 
tornado like a dreaded omen, disappeared, 
showing that the whirling motion of the air 
had ceased, and the storm for the time being 
was spent. The rotary movement was to the 
left, which may be shown by standing upon 
one heel and turning around in that direction. 
This was evident from the fact that being on 
the south side, objects flying off from the cen- 
tre were thrown forward, while to a beholder 
on the north side, as the storm moved east- 
ward, they were thrown backward. The cone 
appeared to be a cloud of vapor, nearly white, 
connecting at the base or upper end with a 
smooth surface of cloud somewhat darker, and 
tapering in a slightly concave manner for 
about two-thirds of its whole length, termi- 
nating in a tail of nearly equal thickness, 
about one-third of the whole length and at a 
height varying, probably, from 100 to 2U0 feet 
from the ground. The upper portion of the 
cone appeared to move nearly in a straight 
line, and at a uniform rate of speed, while the 
tail or lower end was frequently szen to bend 
considerably in different directions, showing 
that the storm was somewhat swayed from 
its trae course in passing around the hills or 
crossing vallefs at oblique angles, a fact veri- 
fied by observation. Sometimes it would seem 
to stop entirely for a few minutes, and then 
move on faster than before, and was quite as 
destructive on low ground and in narrow val- 
leys as elsewhere. The appearance of fire 
frequently .spoken of, especially by those 
toward whom the storm was approaching, I 
am satisfied was produced by the sunlight 
against the constantly rising dust, the light 
being partly transmitted and partly reflected. 
No rain fell in the track of the storm, but 
hail stones of large size and in considerable 
quantity fell in some localities on the north 
side of it. 

One remarkable feature observed by those 
near its passage, was the difference between 
the wind then blowing and that of ordinary 
winds, the tornado acting with a drawing or 
sucking force, trees and other objects seemed 
to give way more readily thau if acted upon 
by the pushing force of the wind behind them. 
The size of the central portion, or that in 
which the power of the storm seemed to be 
generated, did not appear to be more than 50 
to 75 feet in width. One person towards 
whom it was approaching, and but a short 
distance off, thought it about the size of a 
large balloon, though trees, buildings, and 
other objects, were prostrated fur the width 
of 150 to 300 feet.” 
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Bearing Burdens.—Y onder man is employed 
in carrying sacks of flour every day. He 
carries so many hundred weight each time, 
and in the day it comes to tons; and so many 
tons in a day will come to an enormous mass 
in a year. 
January, this man were to calculate the year’s 
load, and say, “I bave all that immense mass 
to carry; 1 cannot do it ;” you would remind 
him he has not to carry it all at once; he has 














































































yet were quite ignorant. 


at the age of 22, 
crisis was at hand. The following extracts, 


Now, suppose, on the first of 
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all the work-days of the year to carry it in. 
So we put all our troubles together, and we 
cry, “ How ever shall I get over them?” Well, 


they will only come one at a time, and as 
they come the strength will come with them. 


—C. H. Spurgeon. 


eS 
For “The Friend.” 


The early religious experiences of Daniel Wheeler, 


Thomas Shillitoe, and Stephen Grellet, compared. 

Stephen Grellet was born in France, in 1773, 
of wealthy and titled parents. They were 
Roman Catholics, and in this faith their son 
was educated. He was placed in a College 
at Lyons, and there received a good secular 
education. The French Revolution of 1791, 
now occurring, he joined the king’s forces at 
the age of seventeen, and spent two years in 
thearmy. The royal cause having succumbed 
to the Republican party, S. Grellet escaped 
from France with his brother Joseph, and 
went to Demerara, in South America, in the 
winter of 1793. Of Demerara he says: “It 
was a place of much dissipation. I do not re- 


collect during the whole time I was there, 


that 1 saw any thing in any one, that indi- 


cated a feeling of religious sensibility. There 


was no place of worship; no’ priest of any 


kind, except one who was a dissolute, drunken 


man. It was of the Lord’s mercy that I and 


the whole land were not destroyed like Sodom 
and Gomorrah. 


At that time the prince ot 
the power of the air, who rules in the hearts 


of the children of disobedience, had obtained 
such a victory over me, that I became one of 
the number of those infatuated ones that call 
good evil, and evil good—darkness light, and 


light darkness,—to so daring a pitch as to 


say, ‘ There is no God!’” 


From Demerara, 8. Grellet and his brother, 


in 1795, went to New York. Leaving the city 
they took boarding at Newtown, on Long 


Island, and formed some acquaintance with 


the family of Col. Corsa, whose daughter 
spoke French, and thus introduced them to 


English society, of whose language they as 
Stephen Grellet, as 
we have seen by his own statement, was now 
an infidel ; but an important 


taken from his interesting memoirs by Benj. 


Seebohm, will, in his own language, unfold 


the incidents of his conversion. 
‘‘Through adorable mercy, the visitation 


of the Lord was now again extended towards 


me, by the immediate openings of the Divine 
light on my soul. One evening as I was walk- 
ing in the fields, alone, my mind under no 
kind of religious concern, nor in the least ex- 
cited by any thing I had heard or thought of, 
{ was suddenly arrested by what seemed to 
be an awful voice proclaiming the words, 
‘Eternity! Eternity! Eternity!’ It reached 
my very soul_—my whole man shook. It 
brought me, like Saul, to the ground. The 
great depravity and sinfulness of my heart 
were set open before me, and the gulf of ever- 
lasting destruction to which I was verging. 
[ was made bitterly to cry out, ‘If there is no 
God, doubtless there is a hell!’ I found my- 
self as in the midst of it. Fora long time it 
seemed as if the thundering proclamation was 
yet heard. After that 1 remained almost 
whole days and nights, exercised in prayer 
that the Lord would have mercy upon me, 
expecting that he would give me some evi- 
dence that he heard my supplications. Bat 


for this I was looking to some outward mani- 





festation, my expectations being entirely of 
that nature. 

I now took up again the works of William 
Penn, and opened upon ‘ No Cross No Crown,’ 
The title alone reached to my heart. I pro- 
ceeded to read it with the help of my diction. 
ary, having to look for the meaning of nearly 
every word. I read it twice through in this 
manner. I had never met with anything of 
the kind, neither had I felt the Divine witness 
in me operating so powerfully before. I now 
withdrew from company and spent most of 
my time in retirement, and in silent waiting 
upon God. I began to read the Bible, with 
the aid of my dictionary, for I had none then 
in French. I was much a stranger to the in- 
spired records. I had not even seen them 
before, that I remember; what I had heard of 
any part of their contents, was only detached 
portions in prayer books. 7 

Whilst the fallow ground of my heart was 
thus preparing, my brother and myself being 
one day at Colonel Corsa’s, heard that a meet- 
ing for Divine worship was appointed to be 
held next day in the Friends’ meeting-house, 
by two English women on a religious visit to 
this land, to which we were invited. We felt 
inclined to go. The Friends were Deborah 
Darby and Rebecca Young. The sight of 
them brought solemn feelings over me ; but [ 
soon forgot the servants, and all things around 
me; for,in an inward silent frame of mind, 
seeking for the Divine presence, I was favored 
to find in me, what I had so long, and with 
so many tears, sought for without me. My 
brother, who sat beside me, and to whom the 
silence, in which the forepart of the meeting 
was held, was irksome, repeatedly whispered 
to me, ‘let us go away.’ But I felt the Lord’s 
power in such a manner, that my inner-man 
was prostrated before my blessed Redeemer. 
A secret joy filled me, in that I had found 
Him after whom my soul had longed. I was 
as one nailed to my seat. Shortly after, one 
or two men Friends in the ministry spoke, 
but I could understand very little of what 
they said. After them D. D. and R. Y. spoke 
also; but I was so gathered in the temple of 
my heart before God, that [ was wholly ab- 
sorbed with what was passing there. Thus 
had the Lord opened my heart to seek him 
where he is to be found. My brother and 
myself were invited to dine in the company 
of these Friends at Colonel Corsa’s. There 
was a religious opportunity after dinner, in 
which several communications were made. 
[could hardly understand a word of what 
was said, but, as D. D. began to address my 
brother and myself, it seemed as if the Lord 
opened my outward ear and my heart. Her 
words partook of the efficacy of that ‘ word’ 
which is ‘quick and powerful, and sharper 
than any two-edged sword,’ piercing even to 
the dividing asunder of soul and spirit, and of 
the joints and marrow, and is a discerner of 
the thoughts and intents of the heart. She 
seemed like one reading the pages of my 
heart, with clearness describing how it had 
been, and how it was with me. I was like 
Lydia; my heart was opened ; I felt the power 
of him who hath the key of David. No’ 
strength to withstand the Divine visitation 
was left in me. Oh what sweetness did I then 
feel! It was indeed a memorable day. I was 
like one introduced into a new world; the 
creation, and all things around me, bore a 
different aspect,—my heart glowed with love 
to all. The awfulness of that day of God’s 
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visitation can never cease to be remembered| 


ments upon the decision and his subsequent 


with peculiar interest and gratitude as long| frame of mind: “After many anxious thoughts 


as I have the use of my mental faculties. I 
have been as one plucked from the burning— 
rescued from the brink of an horrible pit. Oh 
how can the extent of the Lord’s love, mercy, 
pity and tender compassion, be fathomed | 

I continued diligently to attend meetings, 
which were held in silence. Very few per- 
sons assembled there, and I had no commu- 
nication with them at all for sometime. I 
have frequently considered since, that it was 
a favor that my lot was cast in a place where 
I had no outward dependance to lean upon. 
In religious meetings, as well as out of them, 
my single concern was to feel after the influ- 
ences of the Holy Spirit in my own heart. As 
my acquaintance with these increased, so did 
my exercises. My heart was fitly compared 
to the ground covered with thorns and briars, 
and even sturdy oaks and tall cedars. Ob how 
many things had to be removed out of the 
way, to give room for the heavenly seed to 

row. The axe of God’s power was lifted up 
against the root of the corrupt tree. As wave 
follows wave, so did my exercises. Yet I 
must testify of the Lord’s unspeakable love 
extended towards me; it was great indeed. 
The sense of it was so much with me, that I 
do not know whether tears of joy and grati- 
tude have not flowed as plentifully as those 
of grief, which latter have not been few.” 

‘‘ Being convinced,” he continues, “of the 
propriety of the plain language, I took up my 
cross in that also, though it exposed me to 
much ridicule. Being about to write to my 
parents, the cross became great, chiefly be- 
cause this way of speaking was then adopted 
by the revolutionist party in France, from 
whom my parents, with most of the nobility, 
were suffering so much. But I was under the 
necessity with plainness and simplicity to 
make use of the language I saw to be my 
duty, leaving every consequence to the Lord. 
Thus, becoming resigned, I felt sweet peace, 
and this exercise tended nota little tostrength- 
en me to bear the various railings and frowns 
of the world that [| had to encounter. Some 
who before had courted my company, now 
turned away; and this became a blessing to 
me, for it tended quickly to make the separa- 
tion greater between me and the world. One 
circumstance occurred that I may not omit, 
as it shows that, when we are endeavoring to 
follow the ways of the Lord, he may turn our 
anticipated difficulties into encouragements. 
I had occasion to go to New York to see one 
of our first merchants on business. I was 
afraid lest, presenting myself before him in 
such a different manner, he might make some 
mortifying remarks; for it was a strange 
thing to see a Frenchman becoming a Quaker. 
I felt my mind very low, and exercised before 
the Lord, when I came to him. He, seeing 
my embarrassment, said to me, in a very mild 
and respectful manner: ‘Sir, I perceive you 
are embracing the principles of the Society of 
Friends; it is one of the most respectable 
societies I know.’ This was an unexpected 
encouragement.” 

S. Grellet after this settled in Philadelphia, 
in the year 1795, and had some anxiety re- 
specting the proper business for him to en- 
gage in to obtain a livelihood, as he was de- 
pendent upon his own exertions for the means 
of support. After seeking Divine: direction 
for this, he felt it clearly right to undertake 
teaching the French language, and thus com- 
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on this head, one day, as my mind was gath- 
ered in reverent silence before the Lord, the 
language was strongly impressed: ‘Seek first 
the kingdom of God and his righteousness, 
and all things needful shall be added.’ The 
evidence that it was the direction of Omnipo- 
tence, whose promise is sure, was so clear that 
no doubt remained; and for months after that, 
I was so relieved from temporal anxiety, that 
I had no more thought about it than if I had 
not lived in the world. I was closely engaged 
in my school, and though | scrupulously paid 
every requisite attention to it, yet, during the 
intervals, my mind was wholly relieved trom 
anxious thoughts about it. The one thing 
needful only absorbed me, whilst walking in 
the streets, or sitting in the house. I speak 
it with care, yet the remembrance of those 
days can but deeply humble me with grati- 
tude, seeing how the Lord kept me close to 
himself. A sense of his presence was so con- 
tinually upon me, that not only my words but 
my thoughts also, were narrowly watched. 
My exercise had no interruption, but, like the 
rolling waves of the ocean, they flowed one 
upon another. If I took a book to read, a 
single line would detain me for hours. Some- 
times I have been a whole week in reading 
and pondering a single chapter in the Bible.” 
(To be continued.) 
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From the “ Philadelphia Ledger.” 
Professor Joseph Henry’s Invention of the Electro- 
Magnetic Telegraph or Telephone. 
Extract from an argument by E. N. Dickerson, 
in the New York Superior Court. 

In the course of the litigation recently car- 
ried on between the Atlantic and Pacific 
Telegraph against the Western Union, the 
following incidental mention was made by E. 
N. Dickerson, of the invention of the electro- 
magnetic telegraph by Prof. Henry, the honor- 
ed Secretary of the Smithsonian Institution : 

‘¢When Dr. Franklin drew from the clouds 
of heaven the electric spark upon the cord of 
his kite, and identified it with frictional elec- 
tricity, and when improved frictional machines 
were perfected, it seemed obvious that elec- 
tricity might be made use of for the purposes 
of telegraphy; and more than one hundred 
years ago, Lisage established an electric tele- 
graph in Geneva, Switzerland, by the use of 
frictional electricity. That system was after- 
wards developed into what became the basis 
of the present dial, or printing wheel tele- 
graph. Two dials, one at each end of the line, 
upon the perimeter of which were marked 
the letters of the alphabet, and the numerals, 
were made to revolve by clock-work synchron- 
ously; and the observers at both ends saw 
their wheels revolving and presenting suc- 
cessively a, b, c, d at an opening in the dial 
cover. The sender at one end, when the letter 
which he wished to send appeared to him, 
closed the metallic circuit, and transmitted a 
flash of atmospheric electricity, whereupon 
two suspended pith balls at the other end, 
being electrified by the same kind of electri- 
city, diverged, and that divergence was ob- 
served by the receiver, who noted the letter 
which then appeared upon his dial. That 
system was experimented with until it was 
ascertained that atmospheric electricity — 
frictional electricity—static electricity—had 
very little power when transmitted over a 
long distance : and that little power was prac- 





tically uncontrollable ; and so frictional elec- 
tricity was useless for telegraphy. 

‘Then, when galvanism was discovered, 
and the galvanic battery invented, it at once 
was supposed that this new form of electricity 
might work a telegraph; and the chemical 
telegraph was invented by Coxe, in Phila- 
delphia, in 1810, who set up the first chemical 
telegraph in this country, and perhaps the 
first one in the world. Sommering, in Eu- 
rope, in 1811, did the same thing. Under 
these systems the two wires from a galvanic 
battery were made to approach each other in 
a cell of water. When the galvanic circuit 
was closed, the water between the opposite 
poles, which were near each other, was de- 
composed, and a bubble of hydrogen rose to 
the surface, and the observer, seeing it, knew 
that a current was passing, and that the bub- 
ble was the signal. But it was evanescent 

. like snow falls in the river, 
A moment white, then melts forever.’ 
At the same time Coxe also suggested the 
decomposition of salts upon paper, as it is now 
done. 

‘Then in 1820 the first discovery was made 
inelectro-magnetisms. Aragoand Davy simul- 
taneously—one in France and the other in 
England—discovered that a piece of iron, sur- 
rounded by a spiral wire through which a 
current of galvanism passed, would become 
magnetic ; and in that same year Arago mag- 
netized sewing needles and other pieces of 
metal by these means. From this fact Ampere 
deduced the hypothesis that magnetism is the 
circulation of currents of electricity at right 
angles to the axis joining the two poles of the 
magnet. That was a brilliant deduction; but 
no practical result was produced from it until 
1825, when, in England, the first simple electro- 
magnet was made by Sturgeon, who bent a 
piece of wire into the shape of a horseshoe, 
and wound a fine wire around it in a helix, 
through which the galvanic current passed, 
and he found that the horseshoe wire was 
magnetic as long as the current flowed. Then 
at once an attempt was made with Sturgeon’s 
magnet, to produce the electro-magnetic tele- 
graph ; and a great deal of experimenting was 
done upon it in England without success, 
The difficulty was that the magnetic power 
could not be transmitted from the battery for 
more than fifty or sixty feet; and Stargeon’s 
magnet was, therefore, entirely useless for the 
purposes of a telegraph ; and so useless was 
it, that in 1829, Professor Barlow published a 
scientific demonstration in England, which 
was accepted by the scientific world, that an 
electro-magnetic telegraph was impossible ; 
which was true in the then state of know- 
ledge. 

‘« Then came Professor Henry, who, in 1830, 
deduced from the hypothesis of Ampere— 
that magnetism was the circulation of elec- 
tricity at right angles to the line connecting 
the poles of the magnet—the invention now 
known as the compound electro-magnet. In 
that year he constructed an electro-magnet 
that would sustain 1000 pounds weight; and 
he answered the demonstration of Barlow, 
and proved that the electro-magnetic tele- 
graph was possible. In the same year he set 
up an electro-magnetic telegraph at Albany, 
over a line of a mile and a half in length, 
using what is now known as the ‘ polarized 
relay,’ between the poles of which a magnetic 
armature vibrated upon a hinge, as the cur- 
rent of electricity was reversed—the end of 
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the armature striking a sounder, and trans- 
mitting the intelligence by sound. This was 
the first electro-magnetic telegraph (I use the 
popular phase) ever made ; and it was the first 
one possible to be made, because, until Pro- 
fessor Henry’s electro-magnet was invented, 
it was an impossibility. This electro-magnetic 
telephone, made by Professor Henry in 1830, 
is the thing in universal use today. It goes 
by the erroneous name of the ‘ Morse tele- 
graph; and it will be in use till the end of 
time. The thing was perfect as it came from 
the hand of its author, and never has been im- 
proved from that day to this, as a sounding 
telegraph. 

** But this invention was in advance of the 
time when it could be used. Nothing can 
come into practical existence in this world 
until the environment has grown up to it. 
The simplest form of the electro-magnetic 
telegraph to-day would be perfectly useless 
among Choctaw Indians. Until civilization 
has made the demand; until business has 
grown up; until railroads bave been built ; 
until rapid communication of thought becomes 
as necessary as rapid transmission of physical 
things, you cannot have the telegraph practi- 
cally existing ; because men will not pay their 
money forit. The pyramids of Egypt had to 
be built; the dome of St. Peter’s bad to be 
reared; revolutions had to overturn the old 
superstitions ; and thought had to be liberated 
from the chains in which it was held for ages 
before any of these new things were possible; 
and they came into use slowly and gradually. 

“So it was in regard to Professor Henry's 
telegraph ; and if your honor will read Orton’s 
letter to the Postmaster-General, which my 
learned friends have put into this case, in 
which he gives a retrospect of the telegraph, 
you will find that when Prof. Morse, in 1837, 
sixteen years later, went to Congress for the 
purpose of having an electro-magnetic tele- 
graph built, he was met with almost universal 
ridicule ; and, in fact, he had to interest F. O. 
J. Smith, and others, with him in his patent, 
before he could get the appropriation. 

“In 1837, Steinheil, in Munich, put up an 
electro-magnetic telegraph and an electro- 
magnetic telephone, both using Professor 
Henry’s invention ; and he worked it over a 
line eleven miles in length, with eight stations 
on it. He discovered the important fact that 
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the face of the earth; and the thing that he 
invented is no longer used or useful” 


Selected. 
“THE ROCK THAT IS’ HIGHER THAN I.” 
Psalm Ixi. 2. 
When mountains of doubt hem me in on each side, 
And waves of affliction roll in like a tide; 
When vainly I seek some new pathway to try, 
Oh ! lead to the rock that is higher than I! 


When storms of deep trouble rage fiercely around, 
When forebodings of ill in my spirit abound ; 
When the hopes of a lifetime are blighted and die, 
Oh! lead to the Rock that is higher than I! 


When dark clouds of sorrow my pathway o’ershade, 
When the flow’rs of earth’s happiness wither and fade, 
“‘ My Father,” my heart in its sadness would cry, 
“Oh ! lead to the Rock that is higher than I!” 


The night of bereavement may darken my way, 
And the friends loved and trusted be taken away ; 
When tempted to utter the questioning “ Why ?” 
Oh! lead to the Rock that is higher than I! 


The sun of prosperity brightly may shine, 

And my heart round its treasures too closely may twine, 
When my hopes are in danger of rising too high, 

Oh! lead to the Rock that is higher than I! 


When I’m nearing the shore of the river of death, 
And the moments fly swiftly with each labored breath. 
When I’m losing my hold of each dear earthly tie, 
Oh! lead to the Rock that is higher than |! 


Whatever my lot, be it wearily sad, 
Or actively busy, or joyously glad ; 
In each joy and sorrow, my God, be Thou nigh, 
And lead to the Rock that is higher than 1! 
>So 
Loveday Henwood. 
(Continned from page 94.) 

In allusion to uniting herself to the Society 
of Friends, she says: ‘‘ The command of God 
to Abraham was, walk before me and be thou 
perfect. It is said Enoch walked with God. 
Jesus also said to his followers, ‘ Be ye perfect 
as your Father which is in heaven is perfect.’ 
I saw this desirable state was held out to me, 
if I was faithful and diligent to press after it ; 
that I should love the Lord my God with every 
power of my body and mind. That in every 
thought, word and action, I should have a sin- 
lwle eye to the glory of my God, and all should 
{be brought into the obedience of Christ. My 
soul desired this experience, oftentimes more 
earnestly than the watchman does the dawn- 
‘ing ofthe morning. I believe it was about the 
‘Fourth month, 1826, one evening being much 


Soon after this she made application, and in 
due time was received into membership. She 
had formerly been very fond of singing hymns, 
joining in it as she believed with the spirit and 
the understanding also, and up to the time of 
her application for membership, had not clear. 
ly seen the nature of Friends’ testimony re. 
specting it. But about this time, the unfold. 
ings of Divine light on her understanding gave 
her entirely new views on this subject. “A 
few weeks before this,” she says, “I delighted 
much init; I sometimes took the hymn book, 
and thought [ would find a hymn for the girls 
to sing, but have been obliged to shut the book 
again; and at last I felt a liberty to tell them 
what my views of singing then were. Being 
one day down stairs, | heard the girls laugh- 
ing, and sensibly felt that 1 would rather, at 
that time, hear them laughing, than singing a 
hymn, for in this they acted in their own cha- 
racter, but in singing bymns they would be, 
though unconsciously, mocking the most high 
God.” ‘The Lord led me on, and from sea- 
son to season, in tender mercy refreshed my 
soul. I felt so completely drawn off from all 
outward ordinances, all preaching, and teach- 
ing and singing; yea, all the studying and 
contriving of man, in the will of the creature, 
that it appeared more empty and unsatisfac- 
tory than the bubbles on the water.” 

Being introduced into a state of great con- 
flict and desertion some time before she be- 
came a member, and a Quarterly Meeting oc- 
earring at Truro, she says, “I thought I might 
as well stay at home, as it only increased my 
wretchedness to go, but not feeling easy to do 
so, 1 went. Soon after 1 entered the house, 
my spirit was covered with deep solemnity. 
The Lord helped me to wait before Him, and 
praised be his holy name, he refreshed my 
soul, and enabled me to rejoice before Him in 
solemn, silent adoration; and this language 
saluted my spiritual ear, Arise, shine, for thy 
light is come, and the glory of the Lord is 
risen upon thee. My soul rejoiced in God 
my Saviour, who had been thus gracious unto 
me.” 

About this time she was attacked with dis- 
ease of the heart, which caused her much suf- 
fering, and with occasional intermissions con- 
tinued to the close of her life. She was fre- 
quently confined to her bed, or otherwise 
rendered unable to pursue her business, and 


the earth would serve as a conductor, thereby | broken in spirit, the subject of the scripture|having but very small means, and her aged 
saving One wire in forming a circuit. In 1837 language [of thou and thee to one person]|mother to support, her trials were many, and 


Wheatstone patented his electro-magnetic bowing me down, it was in the Divine light|her faith often reduced very low. 


Speaking 


semaphore, known as the electro-magnetic) given me to see that I was to join myself to|of her attendance of meeting, she says, “The 


needle telegraph, in which needles swing upon 
the face of a dial, just as the old-fashioned 
vanes of the old semaphores swung on the hill 
tops. Then, in 1836, Professor Morse, who 
had been experimenting on the subject ten 
years, appeared ; and he added to the telephone 
of Henry, the running slip of paper that con- 
verted it into a ‘telegraph.’ That invention 
did not have a very long existence. It passed 
out of use in a few years, as the witnesses on 
the stand have told us; and the world has 


the Quakers, and I felt my spirit sweetly 
junited tothem. This was the first time I felt 
a desire to join them.” 

**As often as the thought of becoming a 
member returned to my mind, I put it from 
me, saying, When it is thy will, Holy Father, 
bring it to pass.- I desire to do nothing of 
myself in this matter. About this time the 
ever blessed God in his unutterable wisdom, 
stripped me of all comfort. I could not feel 
access to his Holy Spirit. 





meeting was held on Fifth-day, and I nearly 
always went if it was by any means possible, 
as I not only felt it a duty, but a privilege, and 
often when walking there, the language of 
my heart has been, It is thy holy fear ; A fear 
lest I should grieve thy Holy Spirit, O my 
| God, as well as thy tender love, that constrains 
me togo. Many things appeared necessarily 
to keep me at home, if | would consent to it.” 

“One night awaking, as I generally de- 


I was brought into|sired to do, that I might worship my heavenly 


gone back to Professor Henry’s telephone of} great barrenness of soul, and went on for some| Father in spirit and in truth, even in the night 


1830, which is now used wherever civilization 
extends; and in another generation, when 
the visitor at Central Park asks what that 
strip of paper, marked with dots and dashes, 
that is held in the hand of the bronze statue 
of Professor Morse, means, it will have to be 


time heavily. But one day, in my trouble, 1 
endeavored to wait upon God and to pour out 
my complaint before Him, desiring that He 
would show me in mercy, the cause which 
kept me from his presence. While thus wait- 


|season, | remembered the precious promise, 


‘God will avenge his own elect which cry day 
and night unto him—avenge them of their 
spiritual enemies.’ On examining [my state 
during] the night and day that were passed, 


ing, it was made plain to me that the time|and feeling the sluggishness of nature, and my 
was arrived in which it was pleasing to my|half-heartedness in watching unto prayer, 
heavenly Father that I should offer myself to’ and being made sorrowful before my Maker, 
be united to the people called Quakers.” ‘desiring pardon for my unfaithfulness and 


explained by some one who has more know- 
ledge than will then becommon. The Morse 
telegraph has disappeared, practically, from 
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strength to serve him acceptably in all dili- 
gence, watchfulness, and obedience, in future, 
these words were powerfully spoken in my 
heart, ‘ Having nothing to pay, be frankly for- 
gave them all.’ I felt myself the insolvent 
debtor in such a sense as language cannot de- 
scribe ; [and that] my blessed high priest, Jesus 
Christ the righteous, had paid the price of my 
full redemption. I would at this time bow in 
reverence before thee, and adopt the language 
as my own, My soul doth magnify the Lord, 
and my spirit doth rejoice in God, my Saviour. 
He that is mighty hath visited me, holy is his 
name. My heavenly Father bas blessed me 
with ahungering and thirsting after righteous- 
ness—intensely so latterly ; and the scriptures 
are become more precious and delightful than 
ever, the reading of them is as drinking of the 
brook by the way.” 

Another time she writes, ‘‘ When I feel the 
weight of any difficulty or trouble, my adora- 
ble Father enables me to call upon Him. I 
fly to him for protection, feeling that 1 cannot 















ferent times, I dared not neglect to meet with | the village “church,” in their holiday dresses, 
those who assembled for worship. From map| where they had probably been celebrating the 
first illness in 1825 to the present time, 1831,|/anniversary of their favorite saint, St. Nicho- 
I have scarcely had freedom from pain and|las von der Flue. Here the diligence paused 
weakness many hours at a time.” for a few minutes to take in four priests, who 

“We were favored about this time with|were to bear us company across the Bruenig 
the company of C. H. from America, on a re | pass. The scenery became very grand, and 
ligious visit to Friends and others in England.| many of the ascents being rather steep when 
There was a sense of Divine overshadowing |ascending the Kaiserstuhl, J. took the oppor- 
in a peculiar degree in the meeting. Many|tunity for a slight search among the rocks 
were refreshed ; the language of my soul was, |and trees by the road side for the remnants 
This is none other but the house of God, this|ofthe Alpine flora. In this search our priests 
is the gate of heaven.” took an activeinterest. They were unacquaint- 

In reference to a season of great trial, she|ed with botany, but very eager in their de- 
writes, ‘‘I remembered how it was with me be-|sires to learn, and came running with their 
fore I gave up the greater part of my business. | flowers to J. to know the names. To deter- 
I had then a very comfortable income, always|mine their nationality was rather puzzling. 
money for every purpose. Ll never wanted the|Their French was so pure and elegant that 
disposition to give a sixpence nor one to give.}one moment we thought they must be from 
But now, although my wants were mercifully| France, but the next moment their correct 
supplied from season to season, yet it was ajand fluent German suggested the Rhine and 
stronghold of Satan tempting me to think I|Fatherland. They were all tall, with fine 
should not have money to pay my just debts,}open faces, and complexions of the purest 














, think, speak, or act aright, without his divine} with a poor, aged, and afflicted mother to sup-|red-and-white, and their spotless broad-cloth 
l wisdom to direct me in all my ways. The}port.” ‘At last I said inwardly, Well, if 1)robes and glossy broad.brimmed hats, indi- 
. Lord has given me such a sense of the new/do come to want, and my dear mother also,|cated that they probably were dignitaries of 
1 wine being put into new bottles, that my long-|and if I perish on a dunghill, let me perish|the “church.” At last the mystery was 
» ing desire is, that all old things may pass|cleaving to the Lord. He lifted my head|solved, and we found they were priests from 
- away and all things become new. I thank my|above the waterfloods and comforted me|some college in Normandy, out on a summer 
God through Christ for the sweet peace I feel,| again.” tour in vacation, and were making the most 
\- and for the unity with all that love and fear (To be continued.) of their time. We afterwards met them at 
. Him, with the holy church triumphant above, For “The Friend.” | the Giessbach and other places. 
* and with the church militant below. Earnest Random Notes of Travel in Europe. The pleasant road over the Bruenig pass, 
t is my cry that my heavenly Father would (Continued from page 82.) which ascends to the height of nearly 4000 
y pour out of his Spirit upon all flesh, and that The Bruenig Pass—Interlaken—The Wen-|feet, in long windings through woods and oc- 
0 all the ends of the earth may see the salva- gern Alp and Grindelwald.—After two or three|casionally under imposing overhanging rocks, 
2, tion of God.” days of rest at Lucerne, we turned our faces|at length looks down upon the vale of Meirin- 
2 “ At seasons, a longing desire arises to be|towards Interlaken. A small steamboat car-|gen and the river Aar, and its sometimes 
d dissolved and to be with Christ, which is far|yjed the passengers in an hour and a quarter raging torrent. Finally the traveller leaves 
y better, for then I should never for one moment} to Alpnach Gestad, the harbor of Alpnach, on the cooped up position in the diligence and is 
n cease to love, adore, and magnify my dear|the western shore of the lake. The village transferred at Brienz to the freedom of the 
re redeeming Lord. Yet the desire is attended|* church” of Alpnach, with its slender steeple, pleasant steamer on the lake of that name. 
y with a willingness to remain until 1 have done} was erected with the proceeds of the sale of From the foot of the lake the transit is made 
is all the will of my heavenly Father, which He|timber from the forests of Mount Pilatus,| by rail to Interlaken. 
d has appointed for me todo. I long that all| which were rendered accessible by means of a After a day in Interlaken we left for an 
0 who name the name of Jesus may depart from| wooden slide eight miles long. This remark.| excursion over the Wengern Alp to Grindel- 
iniquity, and that all who have tasted of the| able work, composed of 30,000 trees fastened wald and Meiringen. We had caught glimpses 
8- powers of the world to come, may not settle together lengthwise, forming a trough 5 or 6 of the Jungfrau through the long avenue of 
if. down in a form of godliness. O Lord, most) feet wide at the top, and 3 or 4 feet deep, and walnut trees which border the main street of 
n- holy and most righteous, grant that all such) extending from a height of 2500 feet down to| this interesting old town; had seen her bright 
e- as have tasted thy sweet love, may press afier| the water’s edge, was one of the wonders of|summit from under the apple trees in the 
se holiness of heart, without which no one can|the world to our childish fancy. A tree 4 feet meadows near the Kleine Rugen, and now 
rd see thee to their joy.” in diameter and 100 feet long, was discharged proposed to enjoy a nearer view of her Silber- 
ed Speaking of attending the Quarterly Meet-| from the upper end to the lake in 6 minutes.| horn, and fields of ice. 
od ing at Falmouth, she says, “I felt extremely| The timber was floated down the Reuss into| We left Interlaken for the Staubach and 
ng weak and poorly when | went to the meeting,/the Rhine, where it was collected into rafts Lauterbrunnen, a distance of thirteen miles, in 
he but as my soul gathered spiritual strength, s0|and sold in Holland. Napoleon contracted |a small open carriage. Our driver, Jean 
ly my body gathered natural strength, and after| for the greater part of the timber to supply Baptiste, was a lithe, dark eyed Italian-Swiss, 
le, sitting in the meeting between tour and five | his dock-yards, but the peace of 1815 dimin-|very obliging in his way, and could take the 
nd hours, I was stronger at the end than at the|ished the demand and rendered the specula-| part of guide as well as driver. The weather 
of beginning. O what a precious time of the} tion unprofitable, and the slide having been| was all we could desire, the way new and fall 
ar overshadowing of heavenly goodness was it| abandoned, was taken down in 1819. Similar|of interest, up the lovely valley of the Lauter- 
ny to my pour soul. Surely it was sitting with| slides are still common in the great forests of brunnen, (which signifies, nothing but foun- 
ns Jesus in heavenly places. Light, lite, and|the Tyrol and Styria, in Austria, but of late| tains), and past the old castle of Unspunnen. 
ily peace did indeed surround us. I felt that it|roads have been constructed into the centre| Three alpine horns lay in wait for us at differ- 
Sag was a time of drawing water, living water,|of the forests of Mt. Pilatus, and the hewn/|ent points, each awakening a prolonged echo, 
de- from the fountain head.” and sawed timber safely brought down on and drawing a penny, as well, from the pocket 
ly “ After my return home, I became very un-| wagons. of the traveller. We were beginning to grow 
tht well with a return of all my former pains, Having obtained the coupé, from this ele-|a little tired of alpine horns, but all too soon, 
se, which were extreme while they lasted. Fre-| vated and isolated position we could command arrived at the village of Lauterbrunnen, when 
lay quently when lying down in my work-room,|an unobstructed view. The morning air was| we took horses for the Wengern Alp. A short 
eir for I was not able to sit up, I have felt thank-| fresh and our way lay through quiet country walk from the village brought us to the 
ate ful in the belief that my beavenly Father dealt places, by narrow roads, where one could al- Staubach (dustfall), whose white misty veil 
ed, with me in wisdom and in love, that I might| most touch the village houses on either side, descends so gracefully from the lofty ledge of 
my not be taken up unlawfully with lawful things.| and rock on the mountain side. I fancied a 
er, From the time | first met with Friends, I al- - Winding about as an old road will, greater amount of water would not have in- 
er, ways attended meetings both on week days Here by a ferry and there by a mill.” lereased its beauty, since its very etherial 
1nd 


and First-days, for at my most cold and indif-| In one place, the people were emerging from lightness and transparency, were due to its 
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diminished volume. Many cottagers were 
sitting at their doors, making lace of fine 
thread, extended by means of pins upon a 
cushion, and were all very eager to sell their 
wares. We did not see any instances of goitre 
though it is suid the sun’s rays in winter do 
not penetrate into this valley before noon. 
Returning to the small hotel, the horses were 
brought out; Jean Baptiste took my bridle, 
and the owner of the other horse walked at 
J.’8 side, and ere 1 was aware we began to 
ascend a narrow, stony, winding mountain 
path. We continued to pass the small chalets, 
and were so close to their windows that their | 
basy looms were often visible, and finally 
came to a small village, where four or five 
children sprang from an open door, as though 


to be ready for an onslaught on the coming| 


travellers. Little beggars! exclaimed J., 
ee added immediately, what 
pretty children! Oh! said our foremost guide, 
who seemed delighted to see them, 
are my children, and that is my 


in- 


home! 


The man’s stolid face was so unmoved that I} 


fancied the offensive remark had not been 
understood. I was amused at th» manner in 
which these men petted their horses. Jean 
Baptiste frequently laid his head against that | 
of my patient surefooted Brinzie, and spoke 
kind caressing words to her, looked into her 
brown eyes, and encouraged her over the 
steepest places. Up and up we mounted,) 
until we could not only look down upon 
the Staubach, but upon the stream which 
formed it, rising among still higher moun- 
tains. Small chalets nestled among the green 
dells around us; their roofs borne down by 
heavy stones to keep them from being rent 
away by the whirlwinds. 

Every thing of any value appeared to be 
carefully husbanded ; every place among the 
rocks where any grass would grow, was mown 
closely for the precious hay upon which the 
animals were to be kept through the long win- 
ter. At first our path was bright with flower: 


rare, though the blue hare-bell and the white 
sessile thistle of the Alps were always to be 
found. I looked anxiously over the entire 
distance for the rare and beautiful Edel-weiss 
the noble flower,—the soft starry Gnaphalium, 
which the small boys at the stations held up 
before our admiring gaze, while asking such| 
exorbitant prices for a tiny cluster. 
did they find them, I had previously enquired 
when asked to purchase. Oh! away up on| 
the highest mountains, the Faulhorn for in- 
stance. So [I still hoped to find them on the| 
summit of the Wengern Alp, but one small 
withered specimen was all that could be ob- 
tained. The Swiss hold this flower in peculiar 
esteem. They carve it on their choicest 


wood-work, and paint it among the loveliest | 


groups of their mountain flora 

Noon came. At a small chalet sat two pe- 
destrian travellers, regaling themselves with 
fresh milk and bread. Asit seemed to be the 
custom, we stopped also, and found the sim- 
ple fare refreshing. The pedestrians were 
two young Englishmen, one of them recently 
from New Zealand, who were making the tour 
of Switzerland on foot. They soon walked 
away at a rapid pace, often keeping ahead of 
our horses. We had found milk in abundance 
but where were all the cows, I inquired. 
Higher! higher! was indicated by a flourish 
of the hand of my guide. 

We had from the first caught glimpses of 


,{tains in all her magnificence. 


these | 


Where | 
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the Jungfrau, through the mist which threat- 
ened to veil the whole mountain, but as we 
approached the summit the cloud broke ocea- 
sionally, and we beheld the fairest of moun- 
I had never 
seen anything so dazzlingly white and pure 
as the Silver Horn, a snowy peak, which 
never changes, placed like an exquisite gem 
upon the brow of the mountain. The terrific 
roar of two distant avalanches filled me with a 
nameless terror, although sofaraway. Several 
parties went from the Auberge, a small hotel, 
to explore the glacier on the face of the moun- 
tain, while others were returning from thesame 
point. After a rest of several hours, followed 
by a relished dinner, the horses were again 
‘brought out, for Grindelwald must be reached 
ere night fall; so we lingered for a moment 
only after the repast was over. ‘The road in 
the afternoon was almost a continuous de- 
scent, winding among the stunted, twisted 
pines, and small lonely houses mounted on 
stones at the four corners, in which the but- 
ter and cheese of the preceding summer had 
been stored. Here we heard cow-bells in the 
distance and found a solution to my question 
of the morning. On the highest points, which 
became inaccessible in the winter, the cows 

found a scanty pasturage. To these high 
rjalps or mountain pastures came herdsmen 
from the valleys to make the cheese and but- 
iter which constitute the only riches of many 
‘of the people. Just as we made a sudden 
turn in the road, Jean Baptiste, who had pre 
ceded us ashort distance, came up to me, and 
lin unmistakable English remarked with a 
jerk of his thumb towards a small house be- 
fore us, “they’re singen.” The effect was 
the more startling that this appeared to 
be his first venture in English; and the ex- 
pressive shrug and meaning smile with which 
\they were accompanied were very suggestive. 
|A little beyond the house we found two stout, 
elderly women singing at the top of their 





3,|voices, the Rans des Vaches, (the cow-herds 
but they gradually became more and more) 





isong,) I believe, which, had we heard it under 

other circumstances would have been interest- 
\ing, as illustrative of the customs of the people, 
but as before remarked, we were growing 


,|tired of these catch-penny efforts, and even 


lour guides were growing ashamed of the mer- 
\eenat ary character of their countrymen. The 
influx of foreign travellers through their 
jcountry has demoralized the Swiss. 

At sunset we arrived at Grindelwald, too 
tired almost to remember that we were now 
|face to face with the Monch, the Eighea and 
the Wetterhorn, but they threw their gigantic 
shadows over the valley as the moon rose, 
and I thought that evening, as | listened to 
the murmur of the stream, which winds like 
a silver thread through the valley, and saw 


glaciers, and the lofty peaks covered with 
snow, fair and cold as the moon herself, 
that earth could exhibit, perhaps, no lovelier 
scene. The next morning we found the air 
fresh, inviting us to walk across a green 
meadow near the hotel, where again we found 
ourselves among the flowers. 

A few hours later we followed the same 
path, and descending, crossed the rapid stream, 
whose water appeared of the color and con- 


,|sistence of milk, from the disintegration of 


the limestone rocks at its head. We were 
on our way to the lower glacier, whose base 
had melted away considerably in the last few 
years, and some hard climbing is now re- 





quired to reach the ice. The hot sun and 
gleaming gray of the rocky path were not 
very pleasant. Still we toiled on, until coming 
to where several paths diverged from ours, 
we were quite at a loss. A sturdy little Swiss 
girl had been walking by our side for some 
time who constituted herself our guide. Eleesa 
told us she lived near the glacier, and that 
we would soon be there. Not so very soon 
however it proved, for the way seemed long. 
The moraine or accumulated debris, obstructs 
the view, but at last the ice cavern was 
reached. This is a long gallery, lighted by a 
kerosene lamp at its extremity. Through this 
the way lay open into the icy heart ‘of the 
glacier. It was a curious and beautiful scene: 
Ice below, ice above, and ice around us, tran- 
sparent, glowing, radiant with emerald and 
sapphire hues. Little trickling rills were heard 
behind the crystal walls, and a small spring 
betrayed one of these making its way into 
some unseen depths, and we enjoyed the plea- 
sure of drinking in a part of the glacier physi- 
cally as well as mentally. It is probable that 
the gallery was formed by the workmen who 
were busily employed, not far away, in get- 
ting out great square blocks of ice for expor- 
tation to Paris. These giant glaciers of the 
Bernese Oberland, will probably prove a reser- 
voir for this precious commodity, for all future 
time. 


For “The Friend.” 
Free Quakers. 


(Continued from page 94.) 


6th mo. 4th: The committee appointed to 
prepare a circular letter, produced the follow- 
ing essay which was rez ad and approved. 
«The Monthly Meeting of Friends, called by 

some the Free Quakers, (distinguishing us 
from those of our brethren who have dis- 
owned us,) held at Philadelphia, the 4th 
day of the 5th mo. 1781. To our friends 
and brethren in Pennsylvania, New Jersey, 
and elsewhere. 

Dear Friends: Agreeable to the intimations 
given to you in our late ‘Address to those 
of the people called Quakers, who have been 
disowned for matters religious or civil,’ we 
have for some time past, held two meetings 
for public worship on the Ist day of the week, 
and a meeting for conducting the business of 


ithe Society on the first 2nd di ay of the week 


in each month. These meetings having af- 
forded us great satisfaction, we shall continue 
them, with a firm hope that the blessing of 
heaven, will, as ‘the dew of Hermon,’ descend 
in silence upon them. 

In our deliberations on this subject we have 
been led to consider, ‘ That the Creator of man, 
having bestowed upon individuals greater and 


less natural abilities and opportunities of im- 
the floods of moonlight poured upon the! 


provement, a variety of sentiments, respect- 
ing the duties which we owe to him, neces- 
sarily arises among us, and it becomes essen- 
tial to our happiness, that we may perform 
those duties in that way which we think the 
most acceptable to him. And, therefore, when 
we contemplate the long continued and earnest 
contest which has been maintained, and the 
torrents of blood which, in other countries, 
have been shed in defence of this precious 
privilege, we cannot but acknowledge it to be 
a signal instance of the immediate care of a 
Divine Providence over the people of America, 
that He has, in the present great revolution, 
thus far established among us governments 
under which no man, who acknowledges the 
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being of a God, can be abridged of any civil] New Jersey and elsewhere, now produced the 
right on account of his religious sentiments ;| same. 

while other nations, who see and lament their| The meeting now taking into consideration 
wretched situation, are yet groaning under ajour peculiar situation and circumstances and 
grievous bondage. But governments estab-|that right which we believe we have in all the 
lished upon those liberal, just, and truly chris-|real estate now held and claimed by the three 
tian principles, and wisely confined to the}/monthly meetings of the people called Qua- 
great objects of ascertaining and defending|kers in this city : and many pertinent remarks 
civil rights, in avoiding the possibility of}thereon having been made, it was agreed, that 
wounding the conscience of any, must neces-|a committee of three be appointed to essay 
sarily leave some cases unprovided for, which {an application to those of our brethren who 
come properly under the care of religious so-| have disowned us, for a friendly accommoda- 
cieties. Hence we are not only left at liberty |tion of our respective claims, and Christopher 
to act agreeably to our sentiments; but the|Marshal, Isaac Howell and Timothy Matlack 
necessity and obligation of establishing and|are appointed to that duty. 

supporting religious societies, are increased (To be continued.) 

and strengthened.’ ‘ 

‘We acknowledge the kindness of Provi- 
dence, in awakening us to a view of the de- 
plorable situation in which we have been. 
Disowned and rejected by those among whom 
we have been educated, and without a hope 
of being ever again united to them—separated 
and scattered abroad, as if we had been aliens 





of life. Their preparation for the work of 
the ministry, after thus being baptized into 
the likeness of His death and selt laid low, 
was in the school of Christ, taking His yoke 
upon them and learning of Him in docility and 
meekness, and then w aiting for the anointing 
of the Holy Spirit to put forth in the Master’s 
service, 

Daniel Wheeler passed that period of his 
life which intervened between the ages of 13 
and 25, in the British navy and army, “hav- 
ing no hope, and without God in the world.” 
Many were the vicissitudes that attended this 
part of his remarkable career ; but God who 
is rich in mercy, even when he was dead in 
sins visited and quickened him by the Holy 
Spirit, and he being obedient to the heavenly 
vision, experienced that marvellous transfor- 
mation from death unto life, which Christ 
alone can effect in the soul of man. 

In recording this great change he says: 
“ No human means were made use of; it was 
altogether the work of the Holy Spirit upon 
my heart. His memoirs state that “the little 
meeting which he attended in the early part 
of his religious course, was usually held in 
silence ; and he has been often known to refer 
to some of these solemn seasons as times of 
peculiar instruction to his mind ; in which the 
power of the Lord was sensibly felt and His 
Truth revealed.” * * * “ He was earnestly 
desirous that obedience should keep pace with 
knowledge. He waited patiently upon the 
Lord for instruction in his various steppings, 
and being brought intoa state of deep humility 
and prostration of spirit, he was made sensi- 
ble that the only path in which he could walk 
with safety, was that of self-denial. Much 
mental conflict was at this time bis portion, 
but peace was only to be obtained by an en- 
tire surrender of the will; and in conformity 
with what he believed to be required of him 
he adopted the plain dress.” 

Thomas Shillitoe’s father, although, as he 










































Selected. 

If it is not in man’s power daly to prepare 
his own heart, and yet it is his indispensable 
duty, deeply and reverently to worship the 
Author of his being in spirit and in truth, 
how necessary must : an awful silence be, that 
he may know his soul prepared by the im- 
; : mediate hand of God to approach Him ac- 
in a strange land, the prospect of our sitaa- ceptably. On thecontrary, how inconsiderate, 
tion has indeed humbled us: Bat that werner, 4 hasty, or presumptuous, is the practice of ut- 
which, ‘to an hair 8 breadth,’ covers the judg- tering words to Him which the heart doth not 
ment seat of God, has preserved us, and in-|, 1 derstand, or of confessing a state it never 
duced us to confide that He will care for us. sensibly experienced! Certainly, if we believe 
Being made sensible of the indispensable neces-|+1,. Lord is of purer eves than to beheld ial. 
sity of uniting together, we have cast our care | onity with miahatite, we pimet eonclade 
upon God, and depending upon him for our/iy, jg more jealous of his honor than to accept 
support, conceive it to bea duty which we owe! o¢ such dissimulation. Is not a humble, con- 
to ourselves, our children, and families, to scientious, silent waiting in submission to be 
establish and support among us public meet-|i,Aauenced and led by Him, abundantly prefer. 
ings for religious worship; to appoint stated| 11, in his sight ?— Mar Brook on Silent 
meetings for conducting the affairs of the So-| pra isin ae 
ciety, upon principles as liberal and enlarged I: 
toward one another, as those adopted by the , 7 : 
State are toward all, and eatenedin eel A Promise.—A: promise should be given 
to the principles of our forefathers, and the | mith oa and kept with care. It should 
spirit of the wise regulations established by |be made by the heart and remembered by the 
them, to fix upon such rules as may enable| ead. 
us to preserve decency and good order; and 
































































































among other things, to agree upon, and make says, ‘‘ zealously engaged to bring up his chil- 
known a decent form of marriage, which may THE FRIEND. ie in the due observance of the religious 
at once secure the rights of parents and of ee 7 rites and ceremonies of the Church of Eng- 
children ; and a mode of forming and pre- ELEVENTH MONTH 10, 1877. land, and of every moral duty,” was keeper 
serving records of marriages, births and of a public house, and on First days as well 
burials.’ There are three notable characters who |as other days, set his son at carrying out pots 


For these purposes an essay of discipline, |have figured conspicuously in the bistory of 
founded on that of our ancestors, has been |the Society of Friends within the last fifty 
formed and laid before the meeting for busi-|years, who did not adopt its principles from 
ness. A good degree of unanimity of senti-|tradition or the accident of birth and educa-|open to almost every vice, and the artifices of 
ments thereupon has appeared among us; but Ition, yet who have left on record a remark-|such evilly disposed persons as I had at times 
we have thought it proper to leave it open|able correspondence of testimony respecting|to do with, had nearly effected my ruin.” 
for further consideration, and thus to com.|the completeness of their convictions of all the |He met with a relative who was descended 
municate to our friends what we are about to principles and practices which our Society from Friends, and who took him to the meet- 
do; in order to avail ourselves of the advice | ‘professed when they entered into communion |ings of Friends in London. This continued 
and assistance of all who may kindly afford us! with it. Daniel Wheeler and Thomas Shillitoe|for a year and more without any evident 
their counsel. And we sincerely and earnestly | were born and educated under the influence|change of heart, and some previous religions 
desire, that we may obtain and be guided by) ‘of the National Church of England ; Stephen |convictions seem to have been stifled. He 
that ‘wisdom from above,’ which is . sufficient | Grellet’s parents were French Roman Cath. writes, “I was again in unmerited mercy met 
to overcome every danger and difficulty which olics, and he lived in France and was trained | with, and my attention arrested to consider 
we may have to contend against, and finally |up i in that form of religion, until 21 years of|the misery into which the road I had now 
unite us together in a truly Christian fellow-|age. There was no bigotry or narrow-minded |chosen to travel would eventually lead me, if 
ship, and in the bonds of peace. sectarianism noticeable in the conduct of these|I continued to pursue it. Feeling a decided 

Signed by order of the Meeting, eminent servants of Christ. Their hearts|preference to the meetings of Friends, I con- 

SAMUEL WeETHERILL, JR., Clerk.” |were expanded, by Divine love, to embrace|tinued my attendance.” “* * * « Barnest 
the whole human family, and they travelled | were my prayers, that in the day of the Lord’s 

A committee of five are appointed to get among many different nations, to bear the|powerful visitation in mercy renewed to my 
300 copies printed and distributed. glad tidings of salvation through a crucified |soul, He would not leave me nor suffer me to 

At a monthly meeting held at the house of, Redeemer. Yet we find that in the first sageieeeen & prey to my soul’s adversary; that 
Saml. Wetherill, the : 2nd day of the 7th mo. ‘of their convincement of the Truth as pro-|his hand would not spare, nor his eye pity, 
1781. ‘fessed by Friends, they were led by the Ho oly |until an entire willingness was brought about 

The committee appointed at our last meet-| Spirit very similarly, from step to step, in the|in me to cast my self down at his holy foot- 
ing to get 300 copies of the circular letter to' way of the crucifixion of the ‘body of sin’’|stool. As resignation was thus wrought in 
our friends and brethren in Pennsylvania, by Christ, before rising with Him in newness 'me to yield to the purifying operation of the 


of beer to his customers, and waiting upon 
the company at his house, so that he says 
“my exposed situation in my father’s house, 
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Holy Ghost and fire, that the fan of God’s 
word and power should effect the necessary 
separation between the precious and the vile, 
corresponding fruits were brought forth in 
me, and manifested by my outward conduct. 
I soon found that my old companion con- 
sidered me no longer a fit one for him, and 
our intimacy ceased. Fresh trials now awaited 
me, * * * wave after wave arose in my soul. 
Using the plain language, and refusing to 
conform to the vain compliments of the world 
were brought close home to my mind, and 
laid me under great suffering.” The testi- 
mony of Tottenham Monthly Meeting respect- 
ing Thomas Shillitoe states, that ‘he felt the 


great importance of a life of self-denial, and of 


entire conformity to the Divine will; yet he 
was often sensible that he had strong tempta- 
tions to follow the vanities and follies of the 
world. He had a great fondness for gay ap 
parel, and felt his peace was concerned in 
mortifying this disposition, and he faithfully 
bore his cross in this as well as in other 
things.” 

Of Stephen Grellet’s early experience some 
recital will be found in another column of this 
number, to which we refer for a confirmation 
of the reflections above expressed, and we pro- 
pose to give in future issues of “ The Friend,” 


some further extracts from the memoirs of 


the early experiences of the three characters 
alluded to, in hopes they may prove an in- 
centive to our beloved youth to follow them 
as they followed Christ, that they may be 
encouraged to “walk worthy of the Lord 
unto all pleasing, being fruitful in every good 


work, and increasing in the knowledge of 


God.” 


SUMMARY OF EVENTS. 


Unttep State3.—A heavy rain storm which pre- 
vailed in Philadelphia on the 2nd inst., spread exten- 
sively over the country. On the afternoon of the Ist, 
the storm centre was St. Louis, Missouri, where the 
barometer ‘stood at 29.60. The rainfall was .85 of an 
inch, and the greatest velocity of the wind was 20 miles 
an hour. In this city, at 10 A. M., the velocity of the 
wind was 48 miles per hour, and for a few minutes blew 
at the rate of 60 miles per hour. In the Delaware river 
the effect was to produce the highest tide that has been 
for some time. At 11 o’clock nearly every wharf along 
the city front was overflown; the greatest amount of 
water was between Arch and Race streets, where it ex- 
tended across Water St. to the depth of 18 inches. At 
the freight wharf of the Camden and Amboy Railroad, 
it became necessary to remove a quantity of goods to a 
place of safety. There was less actual damage than 
was feared. 

An earthquake was felt on the morning of the 4th, at 
various localities of New York, New England and 
Canada. At Glen's Falls, Sshuvlerville, along Lake 
George, at Ogdensburgh, and at Cape Vincent, in New 
York, the shock was of considerable violence. Two 
violent successive shocks were felt at Montreal, Ottawa, 
Cornwall, and other places in Canada. 

The Newfoundland fisheries are reported to be a 
failure. There is already great destitution on the 
western coast of Newfoundland, and much suffering 
during the coming winter is anticipated. 

Oliver P. Morton, U.S. Senator from Indiana, died 
at his home in Indianapolis, on the 1st inst., aged 54 
years. 

During the past year, 543 persons were arrested for 
various offences against the Postal laws; 172 of the 
cases were transferred to the State courts for trial. The 
whole number of complaints of loss of registered letters 
was 2289, the reported aggregate value being $54,410 ; 
714 of the letters were recovered, and 216, valued at 
$10,510, accounted for by recovery of contents. The 
percentage of actual losses, compared with the total of 
fastens registered, was about one-fiftieth of one per cent. 

The total receipts of the Patent Office for the 10th 
month were $55,134, being larger, with two exceptions, 
than the receipts of the same month of any previous 
year. 





The public debt statement for 11th mo, 1st, shows a 
decrease of $4.236,554. 

The total gold coinage of the United States Mint 
during 10th month, was $5,479,800; silver coinage, 
$2,416,702.50. 

The first whaler sent out from the port of New York, 
left that city on the 30th ult. for a cruise in the South 
Atlantic. 

California exported last year over 50,000,000 pounds 
of wool, worth $8,000,000. There are several wool 
growers who own from 30,000 to 40,000 sheep each. 

The value of the ore reduced and sold in the Black 
Hills in 1877, is estimated at about $1,500,000. 

The mean temperature for Tenth month, according 
to the local weather report, was 57 degrees ; the highest 
on the 16th, 79 degrees; lowest on the 27th, 41 degrees; 
monthly range, 38 degrees ; greatest daily range 27 de- 
grees, on the 15th. The number of rainy days in the 
month was 11; and the total rainfall 6.52 inches. By 
comparison, it is found that not only are the maximum 
and mean temperatures the highest, but also the num- 
ber of rainy days and amount of rainfall are greater 
than for any corresponding month in the past six years. 

The number of deaths in this city for the week end- 
ing at noon on the 3d inst., was 238, a decrease of 23 
from the previous week, and of 72 from the same period 
last year. Of these 42 died of consumption; of de- 
bility 11; disease of the heart 11; typhoid fever 9; 
marasmus 12; paralysis 5. 

In the House of Representatives on the 5th inst., the 
bill to authorize the free coinage of the standard silver 
dollar, and restore its legal tender character, was passed 
by a two-thirds vote. 

The value of the exports from this city in the last 
week was 4106,659. Among the principal articles, 
wheat stands highest on the list. 

Markets, &c.—The following were the quotations on 
the 3d inst. American gold 1023; 5-20 coupons, 1867, 
108$ ; do. 1868, 110} ; new 5 per cents, 107 ; new 4} per 
cents, 105}; new 4 per cents, 102}. 

Cotton.—Prices remain about the same. 

Crude Petroleum sells at 10} cts. in barrels, and 
standard white at 13 a 13} cts. for export, and 16 a 17 
cts. per gallon for home use. 

F.our and Meal.—No improvement in the flour 
market : Minnesota extra family, medium at $6.25 ; do. 
do. good at $6.30 a $6.37}; do. da. choice at $6.50, and 
fancy at $6 a $7.50; Pennsylvania do. do., good at 
76.75 ; Ohio choice at $6.75 a $6.90. Rye flour is steady 
at $4.25. 

Grain.—Sales of 10,000 bushels. Penna. red at $1.41; 
Indiana No. 1, at $1.42; Michigan do., at $1.44; western 
amber, good at $1.43 a $1.44. Rye steady at 70a 71 
cts. Corn—Penna. and southern yellow in the cars and 
depot, at 614 a 62 cts.; western do. at 61 cts. Oats firm 
—western white, good and prime, at 36 a 37 cts. 

Hay and Straw.—Average price for prime Timothy 
80 a 90 cts., mixed, 70 a 80 cts. per 100 lbs. Straw, 60 
a 70 cts. per 100 pounds. 

ForEIGN.—Our consul at Beunos Ayres has sent to 
the State Department a cheerful account of the marked 
improvement in the financial and commercial affairs of 
the Argentine Republic. 

The cities of Lima and Callao, in Peru, were shaken 
by a severe earthquake on the morning of the 9th ult. 
The same earthquake was felt in the towns of Pisco, Ica 
and Chuicha, where two heavy shocks were experienced. 
Great alarm, but no damage is reported. 

Our consul at Honolulu reports that the imports of 
the Hawaiian Islands, during the year ending 9th mo. 
9th, 1877, amounted to 31,545,136, an increase of £597,- 
876 on the imports for 1875, and of $773,729 on those 
for 1876. It is claimed this increase is a result of the 
treaty of 1875. 

England.—The trade mark treaty between the United 
States and Great Britain, which was signed by United 
States Minister Pierrepont, and the Earl of Derby, Sec- 
retary of State for the Foreign Department, some days 
since, provides that the subjects or citizens of each 
country, have the same rights as the subjects or citizens 
of the other, or as are now, or hereafter may be granted 
to the subjects or citizens of the most favored nation, in 
everything relating to trade marks or trade labels, on 
fulfilling the formalities required by laws of the re- 
spective countries. 

The Lord Mayor of London has received word from 
the Governor of Madras, that the prospects in the famine 
districts of India have become so favorable, as to war- 
rant the closing of the Mansion House subscription. 
This amounts to $2,300,000 besides $175,000 raised at 
Manchester. 

It appears from a statement of Moral and Mental 
Progress in India, lately published, that the actual ad- 
dition to the number of pupils in Bengal during 1875-6, 


which amounted to 30,891, was less by upwards of 5000 
than that which 1874-5 showed above the previous 
year. Elementary education is in a backward state in 
Madras, but the number of scholars during the year in- 
creased from 255,737 to 284,480. 

Minister Kasson writes from Austria, “ My official 
reception was very cordial and satisfactory, and I have 
yet seen no cause to complain of the promptitude with 
which business is transacted. The emperor sets the 
example of industry, rising at 5 o’clock in the morning 
and immediately beginning his work. He generally 
retires at 10 o'clock.” 

A direct descendant of Martin Luther died recently 
in Berlin, at the age of seventy-one. He was a school- 
master named Ernest Luther. 

Advices from Japan to the 13th ult. state that peace 
has been restored in the rebellious provinces, and a 
“nape of conciliation proclaimed. Only those were to 
be severely punished whose crimes were other than 
political. ‘ 

A Swedish exploring expedition, under the direction 
of Professor Nordenfkiod, to go around the north coast 
of Siberia as far as Behring Strait, and under favoring 
circumstances to push up to the North Pole, is to start 
in the Fifth month, 1878. The king gave $80,000 
towards the outfit from his private purse. 

Exsteen War.—It would appear from the various 
telegraphic despatches, that during the past week 
several engagements have taken place between the op- 
posing armies, in the vicinity of Plevna. It is reported 
that on the 31st ult. the Turks advanced to retake 
Telische, but were defeated after several hours engage- 
ment, and fled in disorder. 

A Russian official despatch says, “ General Karizeff 
announces the capture of Dae Tetewen, northeast of 
Orchanie, where there were seven large and thirty small 
fortified positions.” 

A telegram from Ragusa states that the Montenegrins 
have occupied the heights commanding Podgoritza, and 
a bombardment is considered imminent. 

The Standard'’s Vienna correspondent says, 8,000 
regular troops, all now remaining in Constantinople, 
have been ordered to the front. 

In Asia, the Turkish forces have left Koprokoi, where 
they were said to have a strong position, and retreated 
to Hassan Kaleh. 

A Russian official despatch, dated Vezinkoy on the 
|4th, says “ Kars is now closely invested.” 

A despatch from Erzeroum, dated on the 5th, says, 
“A severe attack was made to-day on the Turkish 
positions ; after ten hours fighting the Turkish centre 
was driven in, and the Turks were compelled to fall 
back.” 


Horses taken to winter at “ Em’en Institution for the 
benefit of children of African and Indian descent.” 
Good care and provision. Address 

BensaMin Hoopes, Superintendent, 
Warminster P. O., Bucks Co., Pa. 
11th mo. 6th, 1877. 


FRIENDS’ ASYLUM FOR THE INSANE, 
Near Frankford, (Twenty-third Ward,) Philrdelphia. 

Physician and Superintendent—Josaua H. WortH- 
tneTon, M. D. 

Applications for the Admission of Patients may be 


made to the Superintendent, or to any of the Board of 
Managers. 


Diep, in New Bedford, Mass., on the 5th of 7th mo. 
1877, Mary Ann, wife of Francis Tabor, in the seventy- 
first year of her age, a beloved member and elder of 
Dartmouth Monthly Meeting of Friends. This dear 
Friend was firmly attached to the doctrines and testi- 
monies of our religious Society, as held by our worthy 
predecessors in the Truth, and endeavored to maintain 
them unalterably through life. She was of a meek and 
gentle spirit, and was favored through Divine mercy to 
bear her long and distressing illness with true Chris- 
tian resignation to the Divine will. Often imploring 
for ability to hold out a little longer; saying that she 
was blessed with earthly and spiritual blessings which 
maketh truly rich. And in this quiet and confiding 
hope in the mercy of her Redeemer, she passed away 
without a struggle, leaving to her bereaved family and 
friends the consoling assurance that through ever ador- 
able mercy she is gathered to the fold of rest and peace. 
“Blessed are the dead which die in the Lord, from 
henceforth; yea, saith the Spirit, that they may rest 
from their labors and their works do follow them.” 


WILLIAM H. PILE, PRINTER, — 
No. 422 Walnut Street. 
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